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visit Manicougan shoals during the present year. Concerning 
this trip he writes me : 

" I took up my quarters on board the light ship there for three 
days in order to have a chance to see what kinds were likely to 
keep around the shoals. During that period I saw three large 
herds of the harp seal pass the light ship, moving east. The 
first herd, which I saw August 29, contained about five to six 
hundred old harps. The same day in the evening another smaller 
herd was seen, and on the 31st another herd of a couple of hun- 
dred. The captain, who is a very intelligent man and a sports- 
man, told me that it was nothing unusual but almost of daily 
occurrence, and that they did not seem to move more in one 
direction than another, but would sometimes go up one day and 
down the other." 

Mr. Comeau further states that, " The harp is colerably com- 
mon as far up as the entrance of the Saguenay. A good many 
are killed every year, both in winter and summer, around Escou- 
main (twenty-five miles below the Saguenay). I have myself 
seen harp seals above Hare island They were numerous this 
year (1884) off Godbout, in June and July." 

To recapitulate: From the data in hand it appears that the harp 
seal is a permanent resident in the St. Lawrence ; that it spends 
the summer wandering about, sometimes singly or in small 
schools, sometimes in large herds ; that it ascends the river at 
least as far as the Saguenay, and is common between Mille 
Vasches and Manicougan; that it frequents with considerable 
regularity particular shores and estuaries to feed on the small fish 
that congregate there at certain states of the tide ; that it works 
down the river in the early winter, and is particularly abundant 
about Point des Monts in December, January, and the early part of 
February ; that it then passes farther down to whelp on the heavy 
ice in the gulf; that its young are born during the latter part of 
February or early March ; that as soon as the young are able to 
shift for themselves the parents at once return, passing Point des 
Monts in great numbers on their way up the river. 

:o: 

EDITORS' TABLE. 
editors: a. s. Packard and e. d. cope. 

Cannot the public press of the United States find some- 
thing of interest in the scientific literature of the day to give their 
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readers ? Although it is necessary that the leaders of the press 
should cater to the public taste in order to exist, it is not the less 
true that they are educators of the public, as they often remind 
us. That large part of the populace whose opportunities of school 
or college instruction have not been great, are undoubtedly edu- 
cated in the affairs of the world by the newspaper press. The 
responsibility of editors and writers of this mass of daily litera- 
ture is, therefore, great. It is necessary to portray the events of 
the stage on which men play their part, for more reasons than 
one Without expatiating on this truth, which is denied by some, 
we refer to two beneficial effects of a general distribution of news. 
The publication of the good works of men stimulates imitation, 
and encourages the doers. The publication of the bad deeds of 
men brings on them that condemnation, which is their natural 
punishment, and which they naturally fear. It also brands the 
characters of evil-doers so as to practically protect society from 
them, more or less. 

But does the daily press give a prominence to the good that 
men do, equal to that which they give to the evil ? The most 
casual reading of our papers will convince any person that the 
purveyors to the public taste think that they must give the evil a 
great predominance. To what extent of space the columns of our 
newspapers are occupied with narrations of all forms of crimes, as 
compared with the space given to other subjects, everyone knows. 
When we consider the extent and number of the fields of useful 
human activity, and the number of persons engaged in them, the 
amount of space given to criminals in our newspapers is phe- 
nomenal. These people have a right to consider themselves, next 
to candidates for high office, the best advertised part of the com- 
munity. If they do not become popular heroes and heroines, it 
is because the people are better than their educators of the press. 

And this at a period when the greatest discoveries in science 
are being made with a rapidity never before known in human his- 
tory. During the last twenty years truths have been brought to 
light which will revolutionize all but the most essential principles 
of the thought of the world, on which, as is believed by political 
economists, social organization and therefore governments depend. 
What newspaper ever announced the elaboration of the Gastraea 
theory of Haeckel ; and the presentation of the ccelom theory of 
the Hertwigs ? Who of them knows anything about the theory 
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of degeneracy of Dohrn and Balfour, or the hypothesis of the 
origin of the vertebrates of Semper ? Which of them ever pre- 
sented to its readers the solution of the problem of the origin of 
the existing Vertebrata and the descent of man by the American 
palaentologists ? 

Here our popular editor smiles incredulously. What do 
people know or want to know about Gastrseas and coeloms and 
vertebrates ? Well, we ask, what do people want to know about 
anything ? The majority, not much, unless it is presented to them 
by somebody. But mankind only needs a little knowledge of 
these subjects in order to develop a strong interest in them. They 
are likely to do so on all grounds if they have an average amount 
of mental vitality. Why not ? The sciences refer to everything 
they see, feel and handle, their own being in fact, in the most es- 
pecial manner. The first thought of the primitive man is to ex- 
plain the phenomena of nature, and it always will be part of the 
thought of people who are in any way in contact with nature. 
And these pursuits and thoughts are not only not harmless but 
useful. As much cannot be said of the constant absorption of 
histories of crime. 

Gastrseas and coeloms and zygosphens and corpora striata, are 
not more difficult to understand, either as to the thing or the 
name of it, than puts and calls and straddles ; and they have this 
advantage, that they are always honest. Men brought up on a 
diet of the first-named articles, are, to say the least, more apt to 
be honest than those brought up on the last-named. Political 
news is necessary to every citizen, yet it is mixed with scandal ; 
which although a necessary concomitant of human affairs, is not 
a wholesome article of mental food. Science contains no scandal, 
excepting as it reflects on those who violate its laws. 

If " the proper study of mankind is man," the study of nature 
is proper, for nature has made man. The origin of man's body 
and of his mind are to be derived from the biological sciences ; 
and this once learned, the way to create his future will certainly 
follow. If the nature of human society be in question, the science 
of anthropology is gradually explaining it. 

But the newspaper press must have credit for what it is doing 
in these directions. It, however, rarely get beyond applied science ; 
something that makes a material display naturally attracts the 
attention of the beginner. It is in pure science, however, that 
the greatest beauties can be found, and no fiction can present 
the interest which it has for those who give it even moderate 
attention. 
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The future of scientific research in Philadelphia is not 



hopeful. The school of biology of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia has been mainly placed in charge of men who are nearly or 
quite unknown in the field of original research, one of whom has 
publicly stated his doubts of its value ! Another of the positions 
has been filled by a man who is only known as a worker in a 
widely different field. This arrangement we are told, is due to the 
fact that the services of these gentlemen are given gratuitously. 
The school of veterinary medicine has been put under direction of a 
veterinary physician who knows nothing of general comparative 
anatomy, so that a fine opportunity of fostering original research 
has been lost. The Academy of Natural Sciences has become a 
school for teaching instead of research. The only new enterprise 
in which it has recently engaged, has been the adoption of a new 
by-law, which is designed still further to diminish its usefulness. 
Both the leading societies of the city allow the occupation of 
the hours of their regular meetings by amateur disquisitions on 
the rudiments of science, such as are well adapted for popular 
lectures, but are totally out of place in such institutions. All this 
may be traced to the imbecility and selfishness of a few of the 
leading workers in that city. 



:o: 

RECENT LITERATURE. 

Kraepelin's Proboscis of Musca. 1 — Kraepelin's paper gives 
the most complete account extant of the structure of an organ 
which has excited interest since the time of Aristotle. His in- 
vestigations were chiefly on the proboscis of the Blow fly (M. 
vomitoria), and exclusively on its adult anatomy. The embryology 
of these parts has not been attempted by Kraepelin, baffled Weis- 
mann, and remains yet to be worked out. The following is an 
abstract of Kraepelin's paper, with pen-and-ink copies of the more 
important of his thirty-eight fine illustrations. I venture to add 
some criticisms in the form of foot-notes. 

George Macloskie. 
Princeton, April 12, 1884. 

I. Chitinous Parts and Preliminary Orientation. — The 
Muscidae have nothing corresponding to the mandibles of 
other insects, and the first maxillae are in a rudimentary condi- 
tion ; the second (or labial) maxilla; are well developed, coalesc- 
ing and forming the chief part of the proboscis. There are also 
two unpaired pieces termed the labrum (oberlippe) and hypo- 
pharynx (Fig. 1, o and h). These lie imbedded in a furrowed 
channel (Fig. 2,fp) on the upper side of the cylindrical labium. 
The whole structure starts from the summit of a beak-like soft- 

1 Zur Anatomie u. Physiologie des Riissells von Musca, von Karl Kraepelin, 
Hamburg. Zeit. f. wis. Zool., Bd. xxxix, 1883, pp. 683-720, mit Tafel XL u. xli. 



